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they are rendering united service. 


The Building Trades Adjustment 


The adjustment on May 22, 1929, of what promised 
to be a serious labor struggle in the building trades of 
New York City is a significant event in the history of the 
relations of capital and labor in the United States. The 
causes of the trouble were so diverse and the sequence 
of events so unique that they are matters of general 
interest. 

In September, 1928, the unions in the New York 
Building Trades Council announced that they would re- 
quest of their employers a five-day week of 40 hours 
and a 10 per cent wage increase for 125,000 building 
trades mechanics. This would give them approximately 
the same earnings for 5 days as they had been making 
in5¥%4 days. The move was in conformity with the five- 
day week policy announced by the American Federation 
of Labor in 1926. But the announcement of the demands 
of the building trades unions more than a year before 
heir agreement would expire in December, 1929, was 
regarded by some as premature while by others it was 
looked upon as the statement of an issue demanding 
prolonged consideration in order to prepare the minds 
of the parties concerned for a peaceful settlement. 

At the American Federation of Labor convention in 
November, 1928, the president stated that 514 local unions 
reported that 165,029 of their members were working a 
five-day, 40-hour week. The Federation justifies its policy 
on the ground that in many industries the five-day week 
i$ not only practicable as a period in which to produce 
tnough to meet the demand but that it is a necessary 
acompaniment to the increasing use of machines and 
mechanical power, that is, as an offset to unemployment 
due to technological improvements. Until society is will- 
ig to take measures to relieve the economic losses to 
which skilled workers are subjected when displaced by 
machinery and thrown into the ranks of the semi-skilled 
and unemployed, organized labor proposes to take what 
Measures it can to give its members employment and 
sufficient wages to maintain their standard of living. It 
8 well known, too, that employers in some industries 
ate in favor of the five-day week, particularly for over- 
«xpanded industries, and some have introduced it volun- 
tarily. For example, Henry Ford has introduced the five- 
tay week without change in the weekly wages on the 
tory that the mass of workers must have purchasing 
Power and leisure in which to consume, if many industries 
ly have a market for the commodities which they can 
produce. 

Nobody, however, was quite prepared for the rapid 
developments in the matter of the five-day week which 
Ve taken place since the building trades unions in New 
otk announced it as their goal. The Electrical Con- 
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tractors’ Association entered into an agreement with the 
Electrical Workers’ Union for the five-day week, effective 
February 1, 1929. This not only caused a split in the 
ranks of the electrical contractors, but the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association considered the possibility of ex- 
pelling the electrical contractors who were members of 
it because their action was regarded as a violation of 
an agreement on wages and working conditions which 
was to be effective until December 31, 1929. Later, all 
but three of the electrical contractors resigned from the 
association. Furthermore, the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association applied for an injunction against the Electrical 
Workers’ Union restraining them from compelling the 
electrical fixture manufacturers and electrical contractors 
to violate their agreement by paying the same weekly 
wages for a five-day week as for a 51-day week. The 
union had called strikes where electrical contractors re- 
fused to grant the five-day week and had refused to install 
electrical fixtures made in non-union shops. The attorney 
of the union in arguing against such an injunction called 
the attention of the court to the fact that the agreement 
made between the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, of which the electrical contractors were a part, and 
the building trades unions merely provided for minimum 
wage scales, and the question of wage increases and 
shorter hours was a matter for agreement between the 
electrical contractors and the Electrical Workers’ Union. 
The court refused to grant the injunction. After this 
action the Electrical Contractors’ Association obtained an 
injunction restraining the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association from interfering with the electrical contractors 
in carrying out their five-day week agreement with the 
workers. 

In the meantime, the Bricklayers Union had been carry- 
ing on negotiations for the five-day week and had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an agreement making it effective on 
May 1, 1929. The bricklayers are the key union in the 
building trades, and their success brought rapid develop- 
ments for the other unions. On May 5, it was announced 
that the Building Trades Employers’ Association and the 
unions of the Building Trades Council had reached an 
agreement under which a five-day week and a 10 per 
cent increase in wage rates (practically the same wages 
for 5 days as had been paid for 5% days) would go 
into effect August 24, 1929. Supposedly, it was also 
understood that the Building Trades Council would see 
to it that the sympathetic strikes which had been called 
on certain jobs, where electrical contractors were employ- 
ing non-union men or members of a rival union of the 
local electrical workers’ union, were ended. 

About 10 days after the settlement, the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association declared that the Building Trades 
Council had failed to carry out its promise to call off 
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the sympathetic strikes on the jobs where certain electrical 
contractors were still employing non-union men. The 
Building Trades Council claimed that it had only promised 
to do its best to bring about a settlement with the electrical 
contractors wlio were employing non-union men; that if 
these contractors refused to deal with the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Union, the only pressure the Building Trades Council 
could bring was through strikes. The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association insisted that the strikes be called 
off regardless of the fact that these electrical contractors 
were employing non-union men and threatened to lock 
out all the union men under the Building Trades Council. 
The Council insisted that, if certain members of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association were allowed to 
employ non-union men, the others could do it, and it would 
result in undermining the agreement. Nevertheless, the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association on May 13 not 
only declared a lockout, effective May 15, but rescinded 
the agreement for a five-day week and an increase in 
wages. How far this action was due to the fact that 
the Electrical Workers’ Union stipulated at one time 
during the contest that, as a condition of furnishing union 
men to the electrical contractors who had refused to 
put the five-day week into effect and who employed non- 
union and rival union men, these contractors should give 
up their affiliation with the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association and rejoin the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, it is impossible to say. 

As part of their case against the union the employers 
charged that the union restricted production, attempted 
to dictate the placing of mechanics, levied heavy fines on 
union men for trivial offenses and refused to install electri- 
cal fixtures which were made in non-union shops. In 
reply, the vice-president of the Electrical Workers’ Union 
claimed that the chairman of the board of governors of 


the Building Trades Employers’ Association was primarily 
concerned about preventing the inauguration of the five- 
day week and was responsible for the split in the ranks 
of the Electrical Contractors’ Association on this issue and 
encouraged the dissenters to employ non-union or rival 


union men. The vice-president is quoted as saying: 
“This union was cleansed by our international organization. 
Seventeen of its officials were thrown out. Our union has 
been rebuilt on a modern business basis. We are deter- 
mined that it shall be kept clean. Any representative 
or official who is found by us or any one else to be in 
any manner in collusion with any individual or group of 
employers to restrict production or in any way to violate 
the laws of our organization as well as of the state . . . 
will be promptly dealt with by our organization.” 

As a counter move to the employers’ lockout, the Cement 
and Concrete Workers’ Union applied for an injunction 
restraining the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
from putting the lockout into effect and from entering 
into a conspiracy to break the five-day week agreement. 
The union charged that the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association was also conspiring to prevent any electrical 
contractors other than members of the association bidding 
on electrical contracts. Since the cement workers were 
all employed by the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion they claimed this conspiracy should be restrained 
because they would be irreparably injured by the lockout. 

On hearing the application for the injunction, Supreme 
Court Justice Thomas C. T. Crain reserved decision and 
offered his services “as an individual and as a citizen” 
in an effort to mediate the controversy. The attorney 
for the union immediately accepted this offer, and a few 
days later, May 22, 1929, an agreement was reached 
whereby the union withdrew its injunction suit, the Build- 


ing Trades Employers’ Association rescinded its lockoy 
order and restored the five-day week agreement, thd 
unions of the Building Trades Council called off thei 
strikes, the electrical contractors who had been employ. 
ing non-union or rival union men dismissed them and 
the Electrical Workers’ Union promised to furnish union 
men for all firms who are members of the Building Tradg 
Employers’ Association. The dispute over hanging 
electrical fixtures made by non-union shops and all othe 
claims or charges made by either side are to be arbitrated, 
and in the meantime the Electrical Workers’ Union js 
to hang all fixtures regardless of their union or non-union 
origin. Justice Crain and Robert D. Kohn, an architec, 
have been selected as arbitrators, and these two are to 
select a third. 

It is highly significant that the parties to the dispute 
when a widespread stoppage was threatened, were im 
mediately made conscious that the public was a third 
party whose interest had to be considered. It was called 
to their attention that the city’s large building program 
would be stalled and that hundreds of millions of dollars 
of private construction were involved. Furthermore, when 
the real causes of the dispute were examined in an im 
partial way, when a constructive way out was suggested 
and when a means was established whereby careful con- 
sideration could be given to the other factors involved 
upon which the parties could not agree, both parties found 
it to their interest to proceed with the job. 

An interesting sequel to the establishment of a five 
day week by the unions in the building trades is the 
announcement by the Structural Steel Board of Trade, 
Inc., to its 2,500 employes working under “open shop” 
conditions. According to the New York Times, May 10, 
1929, the following notice was put in their pay envelopes: 

“To our erection employes: 

“As you are well aware it has always been the policy 
of the members of this board to keep the wages and work- 
ing conditions of our open shop employes on the same 
or better basis than those of the other trades in this city. 

“Accordingly, beginning with the first pay week follow- 
ing August 24, 1929, the wages of housesmiths will be 
$1.92% per hour for a forty-hour week of five days.” 

This action, from the trade union point of view, illus 
trates labor’s contention that non-union workers share 
gratuitously in the gains which the unions purchase by 
hardship and hazard. 


Survey of Child Crime 


The findings of a survey of juvenile delinquency by 
the Subcommission of the Baumes Crime Commission 
of New York State on Causes and Effects of Crime are 
now available. 

A study of 251 adolescents, tracing their progress from 
truancy to crime, indicates that the popular impression 
regarding crime waves is not well founded. “Estimates, 
the report states, “made by criminologists of the portion 
of the population habitually engaged in crime vary only 
slightly, some placing the figure at one per cent, and 
others at between one and two per cent. 

“Crime statistics, however, indicate that this group, most 
of whom are repeated offenders, begin their careers at 
comparatively early ages, and commit new offenses of 
increased severity and with greater frequency with a¢ 
vancing years. It is this development of criminal careefs 
that constitutes a real crime wave, one which begins i 
childhood, increases during adolescence, continues mount: 
ing during the years of vigorous manhood, and ebbs only 
as old age approaches. . . . Common sense dictates that 
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the solution lies in preventing or curing criminal tendencies 
among the young.” 

An intensive study of these 251 cases, classed as juvenile 
delinquents six to eight years ago, “concerns itself with 
the growth of the crime curve among this group, the 
apparent influence upon the curve of certain objectively 
measurable environmental factors, and the relation . . . 
of early childhood habits of delinquency to the growth 
of the curve in adolescence.” All the cases were from 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York, and all of them 
“had experienced commitments to the truant school be- 
cause of chronic illegal absence from school.” 

In general it was found that chronic truancy is, “in a 
disquieting number of cases, the first step in a criminal 
career. Fifty-one per cent of the boys required the atten- 
tion of police and courts during the six to eight-year 
period subsequent to their release from the truant school.” 
Thus, on the basis of estimates by criminologists “that 1 


alled per cent of the population of the United States engage 
zram  insome form of crime,” the group of 251 truants during 
_ a period of from six to eight years produced 14 times 
when 


as many felons as arise from a similar group of the 
population at large. 


ested B Felonies were committed for the most part by the 
con- B sons of natives and of immigrants who have resided 
dved B here many years, “whereas minor infractions were com- 
ound 


mitted in greater proportion by sons of recently arrived 
immigrants. 

“The proportion of families, one or more of whose 
members had police records, ranged from 43 per cent 


rade, § for those boys who had no records subsequent to truancy 
hop” § to 83 per cent for those who became felons. Thus the 
y 10, boys who became serious offenders had the worst criminal 
opes: family backgrounds. 


“On the other hand, the survey showed that almost 
e entire group of cases lived under conditions of extreme 
poverty and unusually congested housing, in homes that 
were broken by death or desertion of one or both parents 
inover one-half of the cases, and in which parental care 
was rendered ineffective in a large percentage of the 
tases by the employment of mothers at jobs in addition 
to household tasks. 

“The study shows therefore that most of the factors 
were influential only as general factors. It is true that 
the sordid conditions depicted were the soil from which 
a unusual amount of criminal behavior has sprung. It 
i likewise true that the conditions are similar to those 
to which the under-privileged group in any community 
ae subjected, and that poverty and crime are associated 
ina general way. But in the group forming this study, 
well as among the under-privileged group in general, 
the majority of the factors here studied throw no light 
the reasons why certain families fostered criminal 
iehavior and others did not, nor why one child reared 
i the same family under the self-same general condi- 
ions became a criminal and his brothers did not.” 

The report calls attention to the fact that “three chief 

ods are being used in combating crime. They are 
the processes of legal procedure, of social reform, and of 
inlividual study and treatment. The method of legal 
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, most ff Procedure, while necessary, is apparently not ef- 
ers at ff 'tttive in preventing further crime among young offenders. 
ses of method of social reform is concerned with broad 
th ad- teasures of social welfare, aimed at general factors in- 
careers @amlencing crime, and not at specific experiences influencing 
‘ins M@eyMinals. The method of individual study and treat- 


tent gives the greatest promise of success in preventing 
‘ime. This method, represented in the procedure of 
ans, psychiatrists, psychologists and social work- 
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ers, has in recent years gained great strength in the 
United States, as attested to by the increasing number 
of philanthropic organizations, privately and publicly en- 
dowed clinics, and federal, state and municipal bureaus 
concerned with the study and guidance of juvenile delin- 
quents and adult criminals. 

“The individual method is concerned with the measure 
of individual limitations in capacity for social adjustment, 
with the discovery of the motives leading to anti-social 
behavior, and with methods of treatment that will utilize 
in a social way the normal drives of unadjusted persons. 
This method has practical limitations because of the ex- 
pense involved and the lack of persons trained in its 
technique. . . . However, the expense and time consumed 
have been justified by the aid which the individual findings 
have given to the understanding and control of larger 
groups.” While the expense is great, it is probably less 
than the annual cost of crime in the United States, which 
is now estimated to run into billions. 

In another study the commission selected part of the 
area covered by District 1 of the Manhattan Children’s 
Court having an estimated population in 1924 of 220,000. 
In 1920, this area contained 157,701 foreign-born white 
persons. In the period between 1920 and 1924 the district 
had 21 per cent of the population of Manhattan Borough 
and an average of 32 per cent of the juvenile delinquency. 
In 1926, the ratio of juvenile delinquency to child popu- 
lation from the ages 7 to 16 averaged 3.5 per hundred 
among boys. The ratio of arraignment before the court 
was 8 boys to one girl. Delinquency showed an increase 
with each succeeding age group. The number of arraign- 
ments of boys 14 to 15 years of age was four times 
as great as that for the 10 to 11 group, and the number 
of arraignments of boys 16 to 17 years of age 2.5 times 
that of boys 14 to 15 years old. In 1926, 819 boys and 
107 girls came to the attention of private and public 
agencies for supervision of their behavior. Serious thefts 
account for the arraignment of nearly one-thrd of the 
children’s court cases. 

The Commission points to misdirected energies and 
lack of wholesome play interests as one of the chief causes. 
Most of the delinquency among the boys was found in 
areas devoted to commercial activities, and there 58 boy- 
gangs were discovered. The pool rooms and old fashioned, 
ill-ventilated and dark motion picture houses appear as 
significant factors affecting health and morals. Inadequate 
facilities for recreation and bad housing play a consider- 
able part. 


Unemployment Relief 


On April 23 the Unemployment Insurance Fund for 
the New York Clothing Market paid out $25,000 for un- 
employment relief. It had not been intended by those in 
charge of the fund to begin payment of benefits until 
a much larger sum had been accumulated than has yet been 
paid into the fund. However, owing to the great need of 
a considerable number of the members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers it was decided to grant relief. The 
executive boards of the local unions were asked to desig- 
nate those out of work who were most in need. It was 
found that several hundred required immediate aid and 
accordingly payments were made, ranging from $10 to 
$20. 
The fund is an accumulation of payments made by 
both employers and employes, each setting aside weekly 
1% per cent of the payroll. The agreement went into 
effect July 1, 1928. 

While such measures are commendable, it was pointed 
out by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
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Ohio Railroad, at a recent meeting of the National In- 
stitute of Social Science, (New York Times, May 5, 
1929) that the problem of unemployment relief must be 
dealt with by society as a whole. He agreed with a recent 
statement made by Owen D. Young that the extent of 
unemployment is “the greatest economic blot upon our 
capitalistic system,” and held that “the unemployment 
problem contains within itself a very potential danger to 
the enduring stability of our economic system.” 

Referring to Mr. Young’s statement that “the world 
does not owe man a living, but business, if it is to fulfil 
its ideal, owes a man an opportunity to earn a living,” 
Mr. Willard emphasized the fact that under “any economic 
system worthy of the name” a man should have the 
opportunity to earn a living, but dissented from Mr. 
Young’s opinion that the responsibility for furnishing 
the opportunity rests solely upon business. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Willard insists that the responsibility rests 
upon society as a whole because “business is only one 
of the many manifestations of our social activities.” 

In support of this position Mr. Willard contrasted the 
opportunities for employment in this country during the 
last century and at the present time. “Today the situa- 
tion is entirely changed. The best lands in the West 
have been taken up. The period of rapid railroad ex- 
pansion is closed. The cities, large and small, have 
reached a more stabilized condition in keeping with the 
present-day requirements. When a man now, young or 
old, for*any reason finds himself out of employment 
the problem of securing a new job suitable to his capacity 
and inclination is a much more serious one than it was 
in the time of which I have been speaking.” 

Mr. Willard approves the restriction of immigration 
and believes we should continue our effort to improve 
efficiency and lower costs, because of which, he estimates 
“our producing capacity exceeds our consuming capacity 
by more than 25 per cent.” But he recognizes that we 
have a definite problem before us “of what to do for 
those who, because of our improved methods and for 
other reasons, are unable to find employment.” 

Yet he is “wholly unsympathetic” with the attempt to 
solve it by introducing the six-hour day and the five-day 
week. On the contrary he is in favor of the eight-hour 
day and non-committal on the number of days per week. 

While Mr. Willard does not claim to know what the 
“ultimate answer to the problem” is, he is certain that he 
knows some “things that can be done that would in them- 
selves be helpful.” He suggests for consideration the 
following : 

1. If society is to receive the benefits of our modern 
industrial system, it should have “a definite and sympa- 
thetic realization” that it “must also bear the responsibili- 
ties that are inseparable from those advantages.” 

2. We must do what we can to make life on the farms 
more “attractive” and “satisfying” in order to encourage 
more people “to avail themselves of the advantages and 
opportunities enjoyed by the independent and prosperous 
farmer who lives on and cultivates his own soil.” 

3. “The Government, state or federal—perhaps both— 
should collect, tabulate and publish currently reliable in- 
formation concerning the number of unemployed and the 
cause of such unemployment.” 

4. “Efforts to develop our foreign trade, and in that 
way increase the consumptive demand for our products 
abroad, should be encouraged.” 

5. “The Government, state and féderal, should plan 
and execute its public works program in such a manner 
as to form a reserve against unemployment in times of 
depression.” 
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6. “Private industry should recognize the responsibility 
which properly rests upon it to stabilize employment 
within itself.” 


Waste in Merchandising 
In a radio address on May 4, 1929, Dr. Julius Klein, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce, stated, as reported in 
the New York Times, that from $8,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 is wasted annually in the distribution of 
goods, an amount about equal to our foreign trade in 
1928. He regards this waste “as the gravest issue now 
before the industrial and commercial interests of the 
country,” and urges a re-vamping of our entire system 
of merchandise distribution in the interest of economy 
for every consumer. 

The waste comes about from “excessive expenditures 
in sales promotion without adequate information as to 
prospects in a given market, unwise credit methods, u- 
fair grading practices of small trading minorities, dis- 
orderly marketing, particularly of perishable goods, 
careless and injudicious procedure in the retail trade, 
high cost of unsystematic warehousing, extravagant de- 
livery services, ill-judged advertising, unwise instalment 
methods and packing, and handling and _ transportation 
of merchandise.” 

“For instance,” said Dr. Klein, “it has been found 
that goods can be handled much more economically through 
the use of ‘skid platforms,’ a device which assembles 
boxes or other containers on a movable board or base. 
It is utilized in conjunction with trucks or cranes and 
does away with the need for handling each individual 
package separately. Direct savings through the use of 
such simple devices range from 25 per cent to as high 
as 90 per cent. It looks as if, with standardization and 
interchangeability, we might save ultimately anywhere 
from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year in thus sim- 
plifying handling. And that is merely one phase of 
physical distribution.” 

The Department of Commerce seeks to curtail distti- 
bution losses through trade surveys, two of which have 
been completed, one for New England and the other 
for six Southeastern states. 

These surveys analyze “the buying power of each 
community, its marketing methods, and all factors affect- 
ing trading within the region. They show just how 
people buy, and when, and why, and how much. These 
studies promise to be invaluable to traders of every class.” 

The Department also carries on what Dr. Klein calls 
“large-scale ‘clinics’ for distribution ailments.” For ex 
ample, a grocery survey in Louisville, Kentucky, “deter- 
mined how much it costs to sell groceries, analyzed the 
eccentricities of consumers, the reasons why grocers fail 
and succeed. Every one of us who buys groceries has 
a direct interest in those questions. 

“It has been described as the first comprehensive it- 
quiry ever attempted as to actual wholesaler-retailer-cot- 
sumer relations, an effort to get to the bottom of the 
plight of the retailer ; in particular, to answer the question, 
‘What ails him and what can be done about it?’” 

The Department is also making an extensive study of 
credit conditions in cooperation with the National Retail 
Credit Men’s Association. In cooperation with 18 large 
stores in Baltimore a study is being made of the “grave 
and vexatious problem of returned goods,” and the chief 
lines which evince this “ ‘refusal-to-stay-sold’ are furniture 
carpets, Oriental rugs and women’s ready-to-wear clothing, 
in that order.” 
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